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Testimony of Purchase Monthly Meeting, New 

York, slightly abridged, respecting HANNAH 

FIELD. 

(Concluded from page 434.) 

Having been taught by experience what are 
the feelings of a stranger’s heart, and possessing 
in an eminent degree a sympathetic mind, her 
house was not only a home for their friends, but 
she entered most feelingly into their trials, and 
their griefs, and delighted in administering the 
balm of consolation, 

The latter years of our dear friend were atten- 
ded with great bodily suffering. In 1822, she 
had a severe illness, and was so reduced that no 
hopes were entertained of her recovery. Her 
mind, however, was mercifully sustained, and 
centered in holy resignation. During this season, 
she uttered many deep and weighty expressions. 
A few of them were preserved, from’ which we 
select the following, as being descriptive of her 
religious views, and great concern for Friends, “I 
desire to be thankful, I hope [ am thankful, that 
I am not left in such a trying time as this; that 
I feel the foundation, Jesus Christ, to be sure. 
Qa! how I feel for onr poor Society; there are 
so many deviations from the truth amongst the 
members, on account of which, I have often 
mourned. Be faithful my dear friend, stand as 
a watchman and warn the people. Oh, what will 
become of our young men in the day of trial that 
is approaching ; having departed from the truth, 
what will they have to support them !” 

About half an hour afterward, having been in 
profound stillness for some time, she said with 
great sweetness and energy, “ Jesus Christ came 
Gotha and in him dwelt the fullness of the 
ae bodily,” and raising her hands, added, 

1, the excellency, the beauty, the sweetness!’’ 
uring her last sickness, which continued about 
five months, she endured much severe pain, and 
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a most distressing affection of the stomach ; but 
divine support was mercifully extended, and she 
was an example of patience and quiet submission 
to the divine will; this, together with her reli- 
gious views, and the unimpaired state of her 
mind, will be clearly demonstrated by her own 
testimony on the bed of languishing, and at the 
hour of death. At one time, when speaking of 
the state of society, she said, “If Friends are 
faithful and keep their dependance on him alone, 
who has always been the unfailing helper of his 
people, there is no eause to be discouraged at the 
difficulties with which we appear to be surrounded, 
or at our reduced number ; for! believe the cause 
is in the Lord’s hand, he hath his way in the 
deep, and ean accomplish his work by few or by 
many. It is my belief, whether I live or die, 
that Friends have done right in leaving those 
who deny the divinity and offering of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We could not have done other- 
wise, unless we had given up the principles and 
doctrines, which have been always held by our 
Society, and for which our ancient Friends suffered 
so much; some of them sealing their testimony 
with their blood.” At another time, ‘ My sen- 
timents are the same that they have always been 
with regard to the fundamental doctrines and 
principles of our Society. 1 have always believed 
as I now do, with regard to the personal appear- 
ance of our blessed Saviour, his death, sufferings, 
resurrection, mediation, and intercession with the 
Father; yes, | have always had the most firm be- 
lief in the Scripture testimony concerning our 
blessed Lord. I have no unity with any doctrines 
that tend to lessen the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
or the value of that great sacrifice that was offered 
on Mount Calvary, or that undervalue the Scrip- 
tures of Truth, for I believe that they are indeed 
able, through faith, to make wise unto salvation.” 

One morning being greatly oppressed with ex- 
cruciating pain, she spoke to some friends that 
were with her, as follows, “ Why am I kept here 
so long? I long to be gone; do not hold me, 
but pray for my release. My suffering is so great, 
that I am afraid my patience will not hold out; 
pray for me that I may be preserved from mur- 
muring, or at any time doing or saying anything 
that may bring reproach on the cause that I have 
for many years been endeavouring faithfully, 
though feebly to advocate; that I may prove by 
my example, the truth of what I have declared 
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to others, that the religion of Jesus Christ would 
be asupport under every conflict. What would 
become of me, were it not for that support at this 
time?” A physician calling to sce her, said, 
‘ Your suffering must be very great.” She re- 
plied, ‘Yes, doctor, very great; the distress in 
my side and stomach is so extreme, that it often 
feels as if the bones were separating.” He added, 
“But your mind appears to be fixed on that 
Power that can, and [ trust, will support under 
every conflict, and enable you to adopt the lan- 
guage, ‘thy will be done.’”” She looked at him 
with great sweetness and said, “‘ That is the high- 
est anthem by saint or angel ever sung ; yes, doc- 
tor, the highest anthem sung on earth, or in 
Heaven. It is a great thing so to live, as to be 
prepared to leave this world, but it is attainable 
through the mercy of him who died for us, that 
we might live.” 

31st of 10th Month. Some of her relatives 
coming in to see her, she expressed very near 
feeling for them, and added, “I long to be gone, 
and it is a great thing to be prepared for the 
change. . There is no other way but by and 
through faith in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who gave himself a ransom for us; and it 
is of great importance to have a right under- 
standing of these things.’ 

1st of 11th Month. Being in great distress 
of body she prayed thus : “ Oh Lord Jesus Christ 
be pleased to receive my spirit, for thou art my 
only hope; be pleased to release this poor tene- 
ment of clay.” Soon after, she said, “ Will not 
this be the last day?” Being asked if she had 
any message to her absent relations, she replied, 
‘Jove to all; tell them I want all to be faithful 
in the support of the ancient principles and doc- 
trines of Friends, for these new things will be 
found to be nothing but deception.” 

She soon after said, “Oh, how thankful I feel 
that I wasenabled to perform that visit to Europe 
when I did.” 

11th Mo. 2d. First day evening. She looked 
upon those who were around her with a sweet 
and impressive countenance, and said, “I thought 
I heard a beautiful voice saying, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord, and the rest that is prepared 
for thee; did you not hear it?’ At another 
time, ‘Oh that it was the will of my Heavenly 
Father to release me from this state of bodily 
suffering; yet not my will, but thine be done. 
Oh! Father, I desire to be resigned to live or die, 
but if I dared to have a wish, it would be to die, 
that I might be continually with Jesus. I feel 
nothing in my way; all is peace. I have had 
many weaknesses and infirmities to contend with, 
and [ can say in humility and abasedness of self 
that it is by and through the mercy of God that 
Tam what I am.” 

From this time she declined very rapidly, and 
though still affected with severe pain, manifested 
entire resignation to the divine will, frequently 
expressing a fear that she was not sufficiently 
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patient and thankful. She also entertained a 
grateful sense of the kindness of her caretakers 
which she frequently mentioned with much ten, 


| derness, even to the last. 


On 4th day afternoon, the 5th of 11th Mont}, 
she experienced some relief from the pain and 
suffering that she had so long endured, and hey 
mind being perfectly clear and calm, she conversed 
considerably with two intimate friends. Toward 
evening, when one of them took leave of her, he 
observed that “ he believed she was fast verging 
toward a state of uninterrupted bliss and peace, 
that the conflict would soon be over:” she re. 
plied, with great sweetness and composure, “| 
rejoice.” In the latter part of the night, it was 
discovered that she was sinking ; and being aware 
of it herself, she inquired for several members of 
the family, and taking a heart-tendering leave of 
those that were about her, she ceased to breathe 
about 4 o’clock inthe morning of the 4th of 11th 
Month, 1828, aged 65 years. 

Thus lived, and thus died our much loved 
Friend, Hannah Field. We feel that we have 
sustained a sore bereavement by this afilictive 
dispensation of divine Providence ; and while we 
desire humbly to submit, knowing that the 
“ Judge of all the earth will do right,” we believe 
it may be said in relation to her, ‘‘ Here is the 
patience of the Saints; here are they that keep 
the commandments of God, and the faith of 
Jesus. Write, blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord, from henceforth—yea, saith the spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” 





WILLIAM AND ALICE ELLIS. 
No. 7. 


Phineas Pemberton, the writer of the following 
letter, emigrated from Lancashire, where he had 
been a useful member of the Society of Friends. 
In 1697 he wasa member of Council and Speaker 
of the Assembly of Pennsylvania: he died in 
1702, having been very serviceable in things 
temporal and spiritual in his adopted country.— 
See Life of Samuel Fothergill, page 160. 


“ The 18th of the \st mo. 1698-9. 

Dear Frrenp, WM. Extis,—Thy faithful- 
ness to the Lord, the plainness of thy testimony, 
the uprightness of thy conversation, and thy 
labour of love, have been of great benefit to 
many, and therefore many do greatly love thee ; 
and I amongst the rest, who have reaped the 
benefit of thy labour, am now drawn to give 
thee these few lines as a Farewell! doubting 
whether I may see thee any more; but I shall 
have that spiritual enjoyment of thee, of which 
the saints in fellowship are made partakers, and 
of which the things in this world cannot prevent 
us, and wherein we are often comforted in those 
dear remembrances we have of one another, 
until the time of that full fruition of enjoyment 
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less, will be to the glory of God, and every one’s 
particular comfort. I am straitened now for 


mbrance of thee at this time is very pleasant time, otherwise I feel an openness that could 
reme . - 


to me, and the sense of the 
ble seasons we have 


my spirit, and works me into a humble frame of 
‘ ) 


sweet and comforta- | enlarge; but I can say, I read thee and some 
had together, dwells upon other dear Friends beyond words. 


There is a 
more settled knowledge of such as are in the 


mind, to give the Lord the glory, who so ten-| true faith, and live in the Truth, than can or 


derly takes care of his, everywhere. 
not, ought not, and I believe will not be forgot- 
ten by the faithful, but will more and more 
engage our hearts to love and faithfully to follow 
and worship him, who over all is worthy. Thus 
being in haste, but in dear and tender love, I bid 
thee Farewell! who am thine in sincerity and 
truth, PHINEAS PEMBERTON.” 


Gilbert Thompson, the writer of the following 
letter, resided at Penketh in Lancashire, where 
he kept a boarding-school. Professing the reli- 
gious principles of the Society of Friends, he 
was prosecuted by the intolerant party then in 
power, for keeping a school, and for this alleged 
offence was imprisoned in Lancaster Castle ! He 
became a minister about the period at which.this 
letter was written to Alice Ellis, and was much 
esteemed both in this capacity and in that of a 
preceptor of youth: he died in 1719, aged 61 
years.—See notice of him in Piety Promoted, 
Part VILL. and Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, 
page 11. 


“ Sankey, the 28th of the 11th mo. 1698-9. 
Dear Frrenp, Arice Eiiis,—lI often remem- 
ber thee though I seldom write to thee, and were 


This is | need be set forth by lines. 


| 


—— 


With a tender salu- 
tation of love I bid thee Farewell, and remain 
Thy well-wisher in my measure. 
Gitgert THOMPSON.” 


Rowland Ellis, the writer of the following 
letter, was a man of note among the Welsh set- 
tlers in Pennsylvania: he visited America in 
1686, for the purpose of selecting a place on 
which to locate his family. In the voyage 
thither, which was very long, many persons who 
sailed with him died for want of food. He re- 
turned to England in the following year, leaving 
one of his sons in America; and did not finally 
remove his family till 1697. At this time he 
was about forty-five years of age ; and it is said, 
he lived long to do good, his service both in the 
church of Christ and in the State being consid- 
erable. He was a preacher among the Quakers, 
and an acceptable man in every station. He 
died at his son-in-law, John Evans’s, in North 
Wales, Pennsylvania, in his eightieth year.— 
See Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, Vol. I. 
page 220. 


“ The 28th of the 1st mo. 1699. 
My ESTEEMED FRIEND, WILLIAM ELLis,—If 


I near thee, I could be glad of thy company, and | these lines come to thy hands, thou mayst un- 


to partake with thee in the fruits of thy faith, 
and hear of the noble acts which the Lord hath 
enabled thee to perform since thou lovedst him, 
for his mercy’s sake. I have behcld with admi- 
ration, the industry, ability, willingness and 
resignedness, which the Lord, upon divers occa- 
sions hath endued thee with, and made thereby a 
meet companion and yoke-fellow to dear William 
Ellis, whose heart and all his faculties are freely 
and truly devoted to those particular services his 
Master hath engaged him in, and in which, I 
doubt not, but as he hath been, he still is, truly 
serviceable in his lot and place, having an eye to 
the honour of Him that called him when he was 
little, and to that recompense of reward laid up 
for the righteous. I question not but thou 
meetest with exercises and divers difficulties, in 
his absence; and yet, I as well believe, thou 
knowest how they all become sanctified, and 
canst, In the faith, press forward and see beyond 
them all, and feel a sweetness in standing in thy 
lot and testimony what way soever it stand. 
Thy strength and experience I know go beyond 
mine, else would I say, Maintain thy own lot, 
and stand in thy own rank and place of service, 
and let others do so too; and then every one’s 
task will be best done. Let the peaceable wis- 
dom that is from above, and settles our spirits, 
be dwelt in, and therein, whatever is done more or 


derstand what often hath been in my mind to 
tell thee, That if ever it come before thee to visit 
Friends in Wales, I desire this kindness of thee, 
partly for thy name’s sake, but rather upon 
Truth’s account. When at Dolgelly Meeting, 
in Merionethshire, in North Wales, to inquire 
for my daughter, if she be then alive, and for 
her husband who is a priest. If thou findest 
thyself free and anything inclined thereunto, 
knock at his door, and see whether she is quite 
dead, or slumbering among the dead. I do be- 
lieve a living invitation may call home astrayed 
sheep, though gone far into the wilderness, and 
there, it may be, fast entangled in briars, and 
bound up in strong chains. If there is any 
breath left in her, she may answer, though in a 
land of darkness, and under the shadow of death. 
The good Shepherd takes great pains to unloose 
the lost sheep from their bonds and entangle- 
ments, and David-like, killing the lion and de- 
livering the lamb out of his mouth, to bring the 
same to their right mind, to know the Shep- 
herd’s tents. Well, my friend! I believe 
some have done things of this nature; and who 
ean tell, if it come before thee, but thou 
mayst through the power of God, be instrumen- 
tal to open their eyes; they both are very kind 
to Friends. Our friend, Hugh Roberts, hath 
twice visited them, they being sick ; her husband 
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en 
took it very kindly. So with my dear love unto; The spirit of universal liberty guarded ql] 
thee, I remain thy friend, soil blessed by the institutions of freedom, and to 
RowLanp Ex.is.’”’ | establish bondage, positive enactments were po. 
cessarily required. These sentiments of Penp. 
sylvania remain unchanged, and if their expres. 
sion, with a perfect willingness to submit their 
accuracy to the supreme judicial tribunals of the 
country, were aggressions on the rights of the 
“ Philadelphia, the 2nd of 2nd mo. 1699. _| citizens of Virginia and Georgia, if they were in. 
DEAR AND WELL-ESTEEMED FRIEND, WIL-| fractious of the National Constituticn, or tended 
LIAM Extis,—For so in my small measure of | to a dissolution of the Union, the demonstratioy 
the Truth as it is in Jesus, | am bold to call thee ; | thereof has not been made manifest to our citi. 
not with flattery, nor with deceivable speeches, | zens. 
but with a true esteem, as it is wrought by the} The National Government is admitted to beg 
power of God. And as I hope I do humbly and | government of limited powers—and that no an- 
reverently esteem the many mercies, blessings, | thority can be exercised by it, unless conferred 
and favours which I receive from the hand of the | by the Constitution. In the Constitution is found 
Lord, I also hope I ever shall measurably esteem | no express authority for the acquisition of new 
his servants; and I greatly desire I may be | territory by purchase. No express authority to 
bowed down under a sense of the mercies of our | admit new States into the confederacy formed 
God, more and more every day. My friend!) from such acquired territory; no expressed or 
with these lines I dearly salute thee with my | written power to absorb and annex another and 
unfeigned love, wishing thy health, prosperity, | a distinct sovereignty ; to assume its debts, finish 
and preservation every way; and I earnestly | its unsettled warfare, or to take charge of its 
desire thee to remember, as thou hast access to | public domain ; no express authority is given to 
the throne of God’s grace, thy poor friend, who | plant the institution of slavery where it does not 
travels in weakness, fear and hope, dread and | exist, and certainly none to guarantee to it, in 
humility, before the Lord; and sometimes is | its new home, the unequal and anti-republican 
ready to say, I fear, at one time or another, I | representation to which it is entitled in the ori- 
shall fall by the hand of the enemy that daily | ginal States. The practical and common sense 
besets me. Oh! desire for me, that I may not | exposition of the Constitution, itis fully conceded, 
be tried beyond my strength; for the wicked | would invest a government of limited powers, 
one sees the weak part, and he is often at work | with all the authority necessary to carry into 
there; but blessed be the God and father of all | effect its expressly granted powers. 
our mercies, his power, in the very glorious| The parts of the Constitution mentioned below, 
appearance of it, is very strong,as 1 am kept/| embrace all the provisions necessary or essential 
mollified and melted down before him. Oh! my | fer our present purpose. 
soul and spirit ever desire to dwell low before; 1. The slave Representation in the National 
him ; I would to God I had a tent to dwell in, | Congress 


‘William Fishbourn, the writer of the follow- 
ing letter, was a member of the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, for Philadelphia county, in 1716 
and subsequent years. 


in the valley of humility, and that I might} 2. The non-importation of slaves after 1808. 
always abide in it; then I should be safe. Pray} 3. The extradition of fugitives from Jabor. 
visit me with a few lines from thy hand, as thy| 4. The authority of Congress over the terri- 
spirit hath freedom ; and I desire thee to pray | tories. 
to the Lord, that I may ever be sensible of my | 5. The authority of Congress over the District 
condition, and that nothing may be hid in me! of Columbia. 
that is contrary to, or that oppresses the good! Which of these provisions of the National Con- 
seed. Look upon these lines as from one that | stitution has been encroached upon by Pennsy!- 
wants utterance to express my desires. To the | vania? There is no part of her history, Legisla- 
Lord I leave thee, and to the guidance of his | tive, Executive, or Judicial, that shows any inter- 
good Spirit, And bid thee, Farewell ! ference with the rights of representation belonging 
WILLIAM FisHBouRN.” | to Virginia or Georgia. No charge has been mace 
against her faithful observance of that portion of 
the Constitution in relation to the importation or 
non-importation of slaves. The authority of Con- 
gress to establish slavery in territories wherein i 
does not exist, this State has denied, in mild and 
friendly terms,—and in submitting heretofore to 
the exercise of the power, when new slaveholding 
States have been admitted, no bitterness bas 
In the powers of the National Congress is found | marked her complaints and _ protests. 
no authority to create slavery, unless its intro-| The authority of Congress to abolish slavery 1 
duction formed a portion of a treaty acquiring | the District of Columbia, is apparent, unless the 
territory, or was the condition of a grant of lands. | words employed conferring it give less and a dif- 


From the North American and U. 8. Gazette. 
MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR JOHNSTON, 
Transmitting the Resolutions of the Legislatures 


of Virginia and Georgia relative to Northern 
Aggressions. 


[Concluded from page 445. } 
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ferent power when inserted in Constitutions, than , little as our Southern friends, in justice, should 
whet used in other portions of the written and| have desired, when they asked the aid of the of- 


l of the country. ; 
P The ie in relation to the non-delivery 


of fugitives from labor will be best answered by 
a review of the laws enacted on the subject. 

The act of 1780, although it denied the use of 
slave property to her own citizens, with a careful 
regard for the rights of the slaveholding States, 
permitted sojourners to retain the ownership of 
such property for six consecutive months within 
the State. The frequent evasions of this part of 
the statute, and the effort made to extend slavery 
to the offspring of slave mothers, caused the act 
of 29th March 1788. The constitutional provi- 
sion before mentioned, for the reclamation of fugi- 
tives, followed soon after, and was supposed to 
lace all power over the subject in the National 
Legislature. The act of Congress of 12th Fe- 
bruary, 1793, entitled an act “ respecting fugi- 
tives from justice, and persons escaping from the 
service of their masters,” appeared to confirm this 
opinion, It was believed, however, that a con- 
current jurisdiction rested in the National and 
State Legislatures. At the request of a number 
of gentlemen of the neighboring State of Mary- 
land, as is stated in the argument in the case of 
Prigg vs. Commonwealth, the act of 25th March, 
1826, was passed. Three objects were intended 
to be secured by this legislation, to wit: the de- 
livery of fugitives from labor, the protection of 
free colored people, and the prevention of kidnap- 
ping. 

The Ist and 2d sections, describe the offence of 
kidnapping, and prescribe its punishment: the 
propriety and justice of its enactments cannot be 
questioned. The other sections of this statute 
relate to the reclamation of fugitives from labor, 
and the power given to the owner to retake his 
property, and the obligations to aid and co-operate 
with him, imposed upon the officers of this Com- 
monwealth, were of such character as ought to 
have satisfied all reasonable and fair dealing men 
of the disposition of this Communwealth to have 
the provisions in the Constitution and the acts of 
Congress completely carried into effect. While 
the law provided ample security for the safekeep- 
ing of the alleged fugitive, until the owner might 
have an opportunity to obtain proof of his former 
condition, it required other proof of this fact than 
the oath of the interested claimant or his agent 
or attorney. The provisions of this law were 
fair and equitable, and well calculated to aid the 
Owner in the recovery of his property, and it is 
deemed a matter of surprise, that it was contested 
= annulled, through the agency of the same 
~ whose citizens had procured its enactment. 
oe in the statute intended to preserve 

© Hberty of the free man would by the investi- 
gation it demanded, cause some trouble in pro- 
curing the final extradition of the fugitive slave. 


The proof of ro t b 7 
oath of the ola perty by other evidence than the 





ficial power of the Commonwealth, to send from 
her jurisdiction and territory human beings in- 
voking the protection and guardianship of her 
laws. 

The supreme Court, however, decided, that the 
provisions of said law, imposing restraints upon 
the claimant’s power to remove the alleged fugi- 
tive, were unconstitutional. If the restrictions 
imposed by the statute were intended to aid the 
escape or prevent the extradition of the fugitive, 
the accuracy of the decision cannot be doubted; 
but if these guards were inserted as necessary to 
protect the liberty of the freeman, the decision 
was wrong, unless it was adjudged that the sole 
authority over the subject was vested in Congress. 
This decision left to the master the authority to 
claim as provided in the Constitution, and also 
authorized him to seize and remove the individual 
who he alleged was his property, and to use for 
that purpose the official power of the State with- 
out permitting to her the right to control and re- 
gulate the manner of the procedure or to deter- 
mine the truth and justice of the alleged claim. 
It established the principle that a stranger to the 
soil of Pennsylvania might enter upon it and by 
possibility inflict the deepest injury upon her 
sovereignty by the abductionfof her citizens under 
false pretences. The Supreme judicature having 
so decided the question, our law-abiding citizens 
submitted, but with the determination that in the 
spirit of that decision the officers of this Common- 
wealth should not be made the instruments, even 
by possibility, on such slight foundation as a 
claimant’s interested demand, of enslaving free 
men. 

To prevent this great possible wrong, the act 
of 3d of March, 1847, repealing all legislation on 
the subiect, and forbidding the officers of the 
State to take any part in the recapture of such 
alleged fugitives, was enacted. The Constitu- 
tional provision and the act of Congress, our State 
has endeavored to carry into full effect. She has 
denied, and it is hoped ever will deny, the power 
of Congress to impose the performance of duties 
upon her municipal and judicial officers without 
her consent. 

In this recital of her legislative history it is im- 
possible to discover wherein this Commonwealth 
has been unfaithful to the national Constitution. 

If the obligations imposed upon us by the Con- 
stitution have been thus faithfully discharged, and 
if every page of our history, every volume of our 
laws, demonstrate that our federal relations have 
been honestly regarded, is it not an act of injus- 
tice on the part of Virginiaand Georgia, to charge 
us with a wilful neglect and infraction of our du- 
ties to the national compact? Is it an aggres- 
sion for our people, in the exercise of the liberty 
of speech, to proclaim that slavery is an evil and 
a wrong, and that at the adoption of the Consti- 


aimant, was certainly demanding as! tution, these principles were avowed and main- 
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tained? Is it a wrong in them to say that power 
is vested in Congress to prohibit the introduction 
of slavery into the Territories, and to abolish it 
in the District of Columbia? The federal Con- 
stitution denies to them no right to speak freely 
on these subjects. If it did, this government 
never would have existed, clothed with power so 
despotic and unjust. 

It is right and proper, and a duty we owe to 
the people of Pennsylvania—to the memory of 
her early and patriotic statesmen—to the reputa- 
tion of the public men of the past generation, and 
to those now entrusted with her destinies—to 
deny in dignified and decided terms, the insinua- 
tions and charges made against her faith and in- 
tegrity. 

The allegation of infidelity to the national Union, 
is best answered by the history of her devotion 
and attachment to this palladium of our civil and 
religious freedom. 

he alien and sedition laws of our National 
Congress, while they found no sympathy in the 
hearts of her citizens, failed to provoke her peo- 
ple to enter into any arrangements for their resist- 
ance by force, even to a destruction of the Union. 

The extension of slavery over portions of the 
vast. domains of the Louisiana purchase, although 
in direct opposition to her united and solemn 
protest, and calculated to outrage the feelings of 
her people, produced no threats of dissolution. 

The prostration of her industrial pursuits caused 
by the influence of the augmented slave represen- 
tation in the national Congress, by the admission 
of Texas, while it deeply wounded, could not 
destroy her confidence and love for the national 
compact. 

The refusal on the part of certain slaveholding 
States to deliver up, although required so to do 
by express provision of the Constitution, kidnap- 
pers, whose wrong doing was against the very 
sovereignty of the Commonwealth, furnishes, in 
her opinion, no valid reason for assembling con- 
ventions to disrupt the confederation of the States. 

All these acts, so injurious to her people, might 
have authorized deep and loud complaints, but 
her love for the Union rendered her silent, and 
induced the hope that different and more friendly 
counsels would prevail. Her voice was heard only 
in kind remonstrance; no harsh complaints of a 
violated constitution and invaded rights were ut- 
tered, to wound a brother’s ear, and interrupt the 
social and kindred friendships of a united people. 

Relying on the justice and fraternal feelings of 
a common country, she believed that her rights 
and interests would be, in proper time, admitted, 
recognized and protected. The attachment of 
Pennsylvania to the Union, during her entire 
career has been as pure and ardent as it was in 
the first hours of its existence, and her faith in its 
stability and permanent preservation has never 
changed. 

In obedience to the Constitutional duty requir- 
ing me to transmit such information to the Le- 


gislature as may be deemed pertinent to the wel. 
fare of the people, I beg leave to submit these 
resolves of Virginia and Georgia, with this 
message, and to request the passage of such reso. 
lutions, to be forwarded to the Executives of Geor. 
gia and Virginia, as may indicate the injustice 
done to this commonwealth in the declarations 
made by those Legislatures, while at the same time 
we offer our cordial respect for, and faithful sup- 
port of, the National Constitution and Union~— 
and our sincere and fraternal feelings towards 
their people as citizens of a common country. 
Wm. F. Jounston. 
Executive Chamber, March 22d., 1850. 





From the British Friend. 
FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOL, SPITALFIELDS, 
LONDON, 


It is well known to many Friends, that in the 
spring of the present year, the above school was 
established by a few young men Friends resident 
in the metropolis, who, appreciating the need of 
such an institution in the densely-populated local- 
ity of Spitalfields, desiring usefully to employ 
those hours on the First-day not occupied in at- 
tending their respective meetings for worship, and 
encouraged by many whose experience and coun- 
sel were most valuable, made an appeal to Friends 
generally for pecuniary aid, and at once engaged 
in the work. 

It is with a view of affording those Friends 
(whose kind encouragement has in many ways 
been extended to the supporters of the school) 
some little information as to its progress hitherto, 
and its present position and prospects, that these 
few lines are written. 

The school is held every First-day afternoon, 
from half-past two to half-past four o’clock ; and 
is generally attended by from 70 to 80 boys, of 
ages varying from seven to eighteen years. 

The school opens by one of the superintendents 
reading a portion of Scripture, generally of a 
narrative character, calculated to interest the boys, 
and afford opportunity for questioning from the 
teachers afterwards. 

Tickets for punctual attendance are then dis- 
tributed, and those boys are admitted who have 
arrived too late for reading. Half the school 
then take their places at the writing desks, while 
one of the superintendents apportions the other 
half to suitable teachers ; who, after hearing the 
boys repeat any hymns they may have committed 
to memory during the week, proceed with read- 
ing, questioning, or such other instruction as 
they may deem adapted to the condition or 
capacity of their respective scholars. At the end 
of an hour, the writing and reading classes change 
places and employments. 

At the close of school, a ticket is given to those 
who may not have forfeited their claim by mis- 
conduct. Each ticket is valued at one farthing, 
in exchange for books. 

Before separating, a second portion of Serip- 
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ture is read; and after both these occasions a 

ensues, Which it is most encouraging to 

— ith peculiar silence, order, and 
observe marked wi pec ? ? 

a mnity. 
= mga an interesting sight to behold a 
number of boys brought up in the streets, courts, 
and alleys of one of the most miserable portions 
of London, and almost wholly unaccustomed to 
constraint or control, submitting, almost without 
an instance of disorder, to the strict discipline of 
a school, and before parting waiting the signal to 
withdraw with as much quietness as is observed 
+n the stillest moments of our meetings for wor- 
ship. 

N or is the good effect confined to the scholars 
alone; the profitable intercourse promoted 
amongst those who meet for one common object 
—the never-failing source of interest occasioned 
by the employment—serve to bring young men 
together, and attach to each other those who, 
without such a means, would be almost total 
strangers. And we have no small hope, that the 
serious responsibility devolving upon those who 
have undertaken thus to labour, may have a most 
salutary effect. It may lead them to consider 
how far they are fulfilling the duties of the stew- 
ardship entrusted to them, and to desire that by 
faithfulness in the little they may become worthy 
to be made rulers over more. 

Actuated by the desire to carry out as far as 
possible the objects of the school, by extending 
to the older boys some branches of instruction 
which cannot suitably be taught on First-days, 
it is now proposed to establish a school on Fifth- 
day evenings, to be conducted by young men 
Friends who may volunteer their gratuitous 
services ; and this proposition has met with much 
encouragement. 

Instead of presenting the boys who attend the 
evening school with books, it is intended to es- 
tablish a library ; the loan of a book from week 
to week constituting a reward for general good 
conduct. To this the attention of Friends is par- 
ticularly invited. Presents of books adapted for 
such a purpose, and donations of a few shillings, 
will enable the association to start the library 
without entrenching on its, at present, somewhat 
limited resources ; and it is hoped that those who 
wish well to the undertaking, will readily respond 
to the eall. 

[t will also be interesting to our Friends to 
know, that a girls’ school under the management 
of women Friends, is to be opened on the same 
premises, on First-day mornings, and the zeal 
and energy already displayed by its promoters 
augur well for its sueeess. Much, indeed, are 
such schools needed by the female children of 
the neighborhood, whose truly neglected eondi- 
tion it is fearful to contemplate—when we 
reflect upon the fearful consequences of youth 
‘pent in idleness, ignorance, and misery. 

Such, then, is the brief outline of the course 
of the London Friends’ First-day School Associa- 
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tion,—such the encouraging prospect afforded by 
its present position. Let its success be an en- 
couragement to those who have not yet engaged 
in the work, and stimulate all who feel discour- 
aged by the difficulties cast in the way of the 
First-day school teacher, to press perseveringly 
forward. The good effects of their efforts may 
not be immediately apparent,—they may labour 
long and arduously, without discovering the re- 
sult of their exertions ; but by relying for help 
on Him from whom alone availing help can 
come, the seed sown may bear good fruit; and 
the flower “born to blush unseen below,” may 
bloom with unfading glory in the garden of 
Heaven. 

Presents of books, subscriptions, &ce., may be 
forwarded to the Treasurer, James Bowden, 86, 
Houndsditch, London. Amicus. 

Lendon 12th month, 1849. 


DEVASTATION OF LIFE BY WAR. 


A late French paper states, ‘that the army of 
1813 was composed of recruits from eighteen to 
twenty years ofage. Illness, fatigue and misery 
took every tenth man of them. Of the 1,260,000 
raised in 1813, there remained in 1814, to defend 
France, but one hundred thousand men above 
ground. As the result of the various conscrip- 
tions made in France between the years 1791 
and 1813, we find that four millions five hundred 
thousand Frenchmen were blown to pieces by 
cannon, brought down by musketry, impaled upon 
bayonets, or cut down by broad-swords and sabres; 
and by all this sacrifice France obtained literally 
nothing—not so much as one square inch of 
ground added to its territorial limits in her wars 
of 1790.” 

The London Times follows up the above calcu- 
lation, and computes the loss sustained by the 
allies at TEN MILLIONS OF MEN, cut to pieces in 
the prime of life! The mind can scarcely realize 
such a dismal and horrible picture. And yet 
this enormous sacrifice of human life produced no 
advantage for which the cost of a single life would 
not have been too dear. We look with loathing 
and hatred, says a late writer, upon those savage 
tribes which periodically offer human sacrifice to 
their gods. But their blind yet honest zeal is 
pardonable, and their destruction of life but 
limited, compared with the pyramids of bloody 
oblations which civilized men offer at the shrine 
of national ambition, avarice and revenge. 


THE EFFECTS OF GIN. 


An English paper speaking of intemperance 
remarks :—Mr. Wakeley, coroner for the county 
of Middlesex, an excellent chemist and a physi- 
cian of no mean order, says: “Gin is the best 
friend I have; it causes me to have annually a 
thousand more inquests than I should otherwise 
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hold. I have reason to believe that 10,000 to 
15,000 persons die in London every year from 
the effects of gin-drinking, on whom no inquests 
are held.” Captain Brunton of the Navy, adds : 
“ During the late war, almost every accident I 
witnessed on board ships was owing to drunken- 
ness. I hold spirituous liquors to be more danger- 
ous than gunpowder.” 


drawn by a professional friend, that a physician of 
high standing has made the shades of insanity, its 
connection with crime, and the duty of professional 
men, in relation to such cases, the subject of one of 
his lectures. Some extracts from this lecture are 
introduced into the present number of the Review. 
In these extracts, the reader will find the opinion 
confirmed which was advanced in our first volume. 
and sustained by competent authority, that the shades 
of insanity are often too nice to be discovered by 
human sagacity. 

But while the lecturer clearly attests this fact, 
and justly regards the question of accountability as 
beyond the penetration of the human mind, he does 
not appear to have drawn the conclusion, or at least 
he does not urge it, which is fairly deducible from 
it. To establish this conclusion, and to impress it 
on our readers, is indeed the reason why the subject 
is now revived. A course of legislation, which 
requires, in the administration of justice, a court and 
jury to decide a question, which no human sagacity, 
however refined and improved, can decide with cer- 
tainty, must be defective. It is quite time to divest 
our penal code of its vindictive character, and adjust 
it to the legitimate objects of criminal Jaw—the 
preservation of society from lawless aggression, and 
the reformation of offenders. If our penal codes 
were formed upon this principle, it would be need- 
less to inquire whether a person, whose conduct 
was dangerous, or destructive to the peace of others, 
was impelled by a depraved mind or by a disordered 
intellect. Restraint, and such moral assistance as he 
was capable of appreciating, would be suited to 
either supposition. 

So far, indeed, would this plan of treating offences 
in the same manner, where their shades of distine- 
tion are too nice to be perceived, be from giving 
encouragement to crime, that its effect would be 
clearly preventive. The hope of escaping, under 
the plea of insanity, from such restraint as the 
public safety requires, would be cut off; and the 
community would be no longer exposed to the 
danger of having actual criminals turned loose, 


under a mistaken or simulated imputation of disor- 
dered intellects. 
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In the 39th number, and in several of the follow- 
ing ones, of the first volume, the editor submitted 
to his readers, some observations on insanity and 
crime, and their intimate connection with each 
other. A prominent object of those essays was, to 
draw the attention of the readers of this journal, and, 
if possible, that of the community in general, to the 
important fact, which is certainly too much over- 
looked, that crimes of an atrocious character are 
often committed under the influence of insanity ; 
and that the keenest sagacity is often incompetent 
to decide whether an act, grossly immoral in itself, 
and dangerous to the peace of society, is the result 
of depravity or of intellectual disorder. It is fully 
agreed that the actions of an acknowledged maniac, 
however dangerous to himself or others, or however 
criminal, if judged by the standard usually applied 
to the conduct of rational men, ought not to be 
visited with the penalties allotted to similar offences, 
when committed by persons of sane minds. Hence 
it frequently happens, that in trials for capital 
offences, if the plea of innocence is found unavailing, 
the counsel for the defence resorts to the plea of 
insanity. This being, not uncommonly, a last 
resort, is very likely to be regarded with suspicion, 
as an expedient for defeating the course of justice. 
If acrime has been committed, of so enormous a 
character, that no motive, which could influence a 
rational mind, can be conceived of sufficient force 
to lead to its perpetration, this very fact, which 
might be regarded as prima facie evidence of insa- 
nity, is not unlikely to subject to public indigna- 
tion, the lawyer who should urge this plea in the 
defence, or the physician whose testimony should 
be given in its support. 

As the writer of the essays. to which allusion was 
made at the commencement of this article, has no 
pretension to medical science, he could not reason- 
sonably expect his observations, on a subject so 
nearly allied to the profession of medicine, to inspire 
the confidence which may be claimed by those who 
have given their youth to the study, and their prime 
to the cure of diseases, mental and physical. It 
was therefore a satisfaction to find, in a medical 
work just published, to which his attention was 





We have given place, in the present number, to 4 
small portion of the interesting report of T. B. hing, 
respecting the condition and prospects of California. 
From this report we may fairly infer, that Senator 
Dayton was not “speaking without book,” when he 
declared that the people of the slaveholding States, 
by obtaining possession of California, «¢ obtained 
more than they bargained for.” They have obtained 
a territory of great extent, and possessed of resources 
which must soon raise up a powerful common- 
wealth, with a population evidently disposed to keep 
the State free from the blight of slavery. It isa 
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circumstance which will probably, at a future day, 
be proclaimed as the boast of this infant Hercules, 
that in a convention, composed of delegates from 
the north and south, slavery was excluded by an 
ynanimous vote. This is something like destroying 
the serpent in his cradle. 





A letter dated 26th ult., recently received from a 
valued Friend of Springtown, Hendricks county, 
Indiana, says: “A few days past we had the very 
acceptable company of B. Seebohm and R. Lindsay) 
while they were attending our meetings of Mill 
Creek Monthly Meeting. They have recently 
attended all the meetings belonging to Salem 
Quarter in Iowa, part of the meetings in the Western 
Quarter on the Wabash, and yesterday, I think, they 
closed their visit to all the meetings in White Lick 
Quarter.” 





Marrtep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, on 
Twelfth street, on Fourth day, the 27th ult., Joserx 
Ener, of Chester county, Pa., to Mary D. Smiru, 
daughter of the late John D. Smith, of this city. 


Drep,—At her residence, Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 
on the 9th ult., of dropsy in the chest, ANN M. Steer 
in the 51st year of her age, a member of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting. She passed through many deep 
trials, and much physical suffering, which, we 
believe, were sanctified to her. During her last 
illness she was resigned to the Divine will, and a 
short time before her decease she remarked, “‘T feel 
peace.’ 





——, Of consumption, at her residence, on the 
15th of Second month last, Resecca, wife of Bene- 
dict Macy, and daughter of Richard Gordon, in the 
3ist year of herage, amember of Spiceland Monthty 
Meeting, Henry county, Indiana. Having been 
employed by the African Committee to teach a 
school for colored children, she became much inte- 
rested in the improvement of that injured class ; and 
that she might bear a more faithful testimony against 
s'avery, latterly felt it right to abstain as much as 
possible from the use of its productions. She bore 
her illness with Christian fortitude, her heart seem- 
ing to be filled with love; expressing, on one occa- 
sion, to her friends around her, her desire that they 
might all meet her in heaven. 


——, In Vassalboro, Maine, on the 7th of Ninth 
month last, Mary W., wife of Moses S. Varney, in 
the 40th year of her age. Her friends have the 


consoling trust that she was mercifully prepared for 
the change. 


——, In the same place, on the 29th of First 
month last, Paut Taper, aged 74 years, a member 
ol Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend 
satisfactorily filled, for many years, the important 
oe of Elder and Overseer ; and in the relations 
ot husband, father and neighbor, was alike kind and 
obliging. He was truly a peacemaker, and one who 
mndeavoured to live peaceab.y with all men. His 
oo ye which was extremely distressing, he 
ent remarkable patience and composure, 

a) mes expressing his belief, that when his 
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suilerings here were ended he should, through the 
mercy of God, in Christ Jesus, be permitted to enter 
into that rest, prepared for those who love the 


Lord. 


ee 


DIVERSITY OF HUMAN CHARACTER AND 
DELICATE SHADES OF INSANITY. 
Extracted from a Lecture of Dr. Conolly, London 

When reflecting on the diversities of the hu- 
man character, and the inequality of different 
mental faculties in different men, as manifested 
in their lives, we perceive that in some the 
inequality or peculiarity was such, that, although 
not accounted insane, they were really, toa great 
extent, of unsound minds all their lives. There 
have been monarchs, conquerors, judges, women, 
so cruel that it is impossible to doubt that a taint 
of madness existed in them. 

If we attempt to estimate justly the character 
of those who have most excited the ridicule or 
the anger of society, we shall find many in whom 
a slight taint of insanity accounts for, although it 
may not altogether excuse, their conduct. We 
cannot but learn, at all events, by such examina- 
tions, to be slow to condemn; and find reason to 
view the faults of others more with sorrow than 
with anger. How few can sincerely say that in 
themselves no foibles nor imperfections, no pas- 
sion or heedless impulse, no sins, presumptuous or 
concealed, exist, which, in certain circumstances, 
might not have led to sorrow, or never-ending 
regret, or despair; to crime or to shame!’ 
“The learned, the judicious, the pious Boer- 
haave,” to use the words of Johnson, “ relates 
that he never saw a criminal dragged to execu- 
tion, without asking himself, ‘Who knows 
whether this man is not less culpable than 1?” 

In families in which there has been declared 
insanity in the last generation, nothing is more 
common than to find irregularity of conduct, and 
insensibility to moral obligations, or some irregu- 
lar exercise of the mind in certain of their descen- 
dants. This is the real explanation of many of 
those cases of young men in whom all the lower 
propensities predominate ; and of young women, 
regardless of the refinement befitting their station. 
It may seem unreasonable to say that such young 
persons are not of sound mind; but all who are 
often consulted about such cases, well know that 
the mind is really unsound, and generally, to a 
certain extent, disqualified for forming correct 
judgments or for regulating the conduct. The 
perfect liberty of such persons is inconsistent 
with the preservation of their character or their 
property, or, in some cases, of their life; although 
interference with them not unfrequently exposes 
their relatives to unjust censure. 

These considerations occasionally become of 
serious importance in relation to offences and 
crimes committed by persons for whom the plea 
of unsoundness of mind is set up. Those who 
condemn the occasional support of such a plea by 
medical witnesses, are not aware how much 
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oftener medical men are solicited to support such 
excuses, and how often they refuse; and that 
when they do support such a plea, it is from con- 
victions which it would be cowardice and dis- 
honour to disobey. 

However liable the plea of insanity may be 
to abuse, it would be cruel and unjust in many 
cases to exclude it. Its object is to screen the 
irresponsible, and therefore the innocent, from 
the terrible punishments allotted to guilt and 
crime. A medical man must shut his eyes to 
the truth if he denies the frequent occurrence, in 
morbid minds, of impulses to actions which the 
patient himself cannot control; and if these 
actions are criminal, the want of control is still 
true in many instances. 

In acute mania, or in profound melancholia, 
homicide or suicide would generally be ascribed 
to disease: but the greater number of cases are 
less clear to the public comprehension. 

Physicians who are much consulted in mental 
disorders well know that nothing is so common 
as for patients to detail the impulses which tor- 
ment them—impulses sometimes merely to walk, 
run, shout, turn round and round, or to break 


windows and crockery, and quarrel loudly and | 


long with anybody that comes in the way, or to 
drink anything that will intoxicate them—im- 

ulses sometimes confined to the thoughts and 
beaches: but often, more distressing impulses 
to steal, or to set fire to buildings; or in the 
eases in which affectionate women lament that 
their loye for their husband continuing unabated, 
they have frequent suggestions to murder him ; 
or that, although they tenderly love their chil- 
dren, they dread to be alone with them, feeling 
as if they must kill or otherwise injure them. 
The will has nothing to do with those cases; and 
the reason is felt to be so frail a protection, that 
the patients voluntarily leave their homes for a 
period, fearing they shall commit some crime. 
Yet, in these cases, the patients mix in society, 
like other people, and show no ordinary signs of 
unsoundness of mind; although not only subject 
to these often recurring suggestions, but to that 
of self-destruction. 

Impulses to destroy themselves are most com- 
mon among lunatics, and frequently exist with- 
out any wish to obey the impulse. They will 
even pray to be protected from themselves. In 
one instance, a man who was discharged from the 
asylum became partially insane on returning to 
his own home. He was in perpetual fear that 
he should leap out of the window; or that he 
should cut his throat when shaving; and he vol- 
untarily returned to the asylum, that he might 
be taxen care of. 

In those eases in which the temporary im- 
em is to kill some other persons, murder may 

committed in the paroxysm; and after the 
act, the paroxysm having subsided, the ques- 
tion of the responsibility of the patient, and 
of the state of the mind at the time of its 
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committal, becomes difficult for a jury to decide 
upon. 

Such a case was tried two years ago, A 
tradesman, about fifty years of age, remarkable 
not only for uprightness in all his dealings, but 
for the kindness of his disposition, and whose 
benevolence had been strongly manifested op 
several occasions, became involved in his affairs 
About the same time one of his friends, whom he 
much regarded, committed suicide. His temper 
underwent a change ; he was noticed to be obsti. 
nate and reckless, and liable to alternate fits of 
depression and of anger; his nights were often 
sleepless, and his appearance became worn and 
haggard. Sometimes he seemed feverish ; his 
memory often failed; he gave inconsistent orders; 
he could not keep his accounts correctly. There 
were certain transactions between him and one 
particular creditor, concerning which it was found 
impossible to make him take a rational view; 
he considered that this creditor was engaged, 
with others, in a conspiracy to ruin him. It 
happened that he lost money by several of his 
customers, nearly at the same time, one of whom 
very unexpectedly absconded. He became almost 
frantic, wrote large placards, which he wished to 
be affixed to the houses of those who had duped 
him, and complained that all the world was con- 
spiring against him. When in this state of mind, 
an execution was put into his house by the credi- 
tor above alluded to; and the unfortunate man 
tore his hair, stamped, cried, and was thrown 
into an agony of distress. For many nights 
afterwards he was known scarcely to sleep; and 
he was observed to be restless, irascible, and 
feverish and thirsty during the day. At the end 
of this time he went out, armed with an old pair 
of pistols, which he was not known to have 
touched or seen for many years; and calling at 
the office of his creditor, fired one of them at 
him, wounding him severely in the face; and 
discharged the other at his own head, with the 
effect of slight temporary injury. But after a 
few days, the person committing this outrage be- 
came quite tranquil, and he has remained so ever 
since. He was tranquil in prison, and in no 
degree desirous cf the plea of insanity being 
advanced in his favour, although he said he felt 
wholly at a loss to explain his even thinking of 
the pistols, which he scarcely knew how to load ; 
and that all that he had done was now unac- 
countable to him. The question in this case 
was, at the trial, whether the prisoner was of 
sound mind at the time of committing the crime 
with which he was charged? the jury was satis 
fied that he was not; and it did, indeed, appea 
that the approach of a maniacal attack bad 1 
this case been gradual, that at length it reached 
its climax, and manifested itself in actions quite 
opposed to the ordinary character of the pr 
soner; and that after proceeding to the e% 
tremity of violence and fury, the mind recovere®, 
either gradually, under the influence of neW 
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and impressive circumstances, or all at once. 
In all these cases, a court of justice requires 
from a medical witness a positive opinion as to 
the state of the accused person at the time of 
committing the crime, and as to his having been 
able at the time to distinguish right from wrong. 
No absolute rule can be laid down for his guid- 
ance. Each ease must be carefully considered by 
itself, with all its preceding and attending cir- 
cumstances. No single test can be safely relied 
upon. There may have been delusion, or no 
delusion; premeditation and plan, or neither ; 
apparent motive or no apparent motive. Many 
insane people act from motives sufficiently appa- 
rent, and plan crimes with abundant premedita- 
tion, contrivance, and cunning. They exercise 
these powers often without intending any crime, 
but in furtherance of some vague or insane object. 
A gentleman, an officer of Engineers, confined in 
a private asylum near London, had for some 
time meditated escape. One day, when some 
workmen were in the house, he affected a particu- 
lar interest in the construction of the lock of a 
door, and persuaded one of them to take it off 
for his inspection. He took it to pieces, put it 
together again, and volunteered to fix it again to 
the door, which he did, in a very workman-like 
manner; but he had first abstracted from the lock 
that portion of hard metal of which the use is to 
prevent the key from being turned too far back- 
ward. Soon afterward he escaped from the asy- 
lum in the night; and much wonder was excited 
when it was found that he had managed to saw 
in two one of the iron bars by which the window 
of his room had been, it was supposed, securely 
guarded. No one, not even the policeman, could 
conjecture how this had been done. The patient 
was soon retaken, and in his pocket was found 
the piece of metal which had been so useful to 
him, and which he explained that he had em- 
ployed in sawing the bar through. Here were 
premeditation, contrivance, an object or motive, 
and all the quiet precaution of a reflecting man ; 
yet the patient was so decidedly insane, that 
when he had effected his escape, his first step 
was, to proceed to Apsley house, where he an- 
nounced himself as the Marquis of Wellesley. 
Nor is the question of the prisoner’s knowledge 
of right and wrong always easily decided. There 
are not a few individuals in the world whose 
sense of right and wrong is always dull and in- 
complete, There are moral idiots. The affec- 
tions are as imperfect or as wanting, in some 
ee beings, as any of the faculties of the intel- 
. oa - —- Such an excuse for crimes 
aa is evident, be admitted without danger, 
yet it sometimes exists, and in strict justice 
ought to be admitted. 
Se - also insane persons, and not a 
mn uae . now right from wrong, and yet 
a “ 0 the wrong if permitted. They 
_ “hat murder is wrong, yet they would kill 
certain persons if at large. 


It is most difficult, within the same period, to put them in. 
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in some of these cases, to draw a distinction 
between insanity and crime. The question is 
raised, of course, in all such cases, as to their 
having retained that sense of right and wrong at 
the moment of committing the crime: and to 
decide on the extent to which an uncontrollable 
temper, or furious passion, has rendered them 
incapable of listening to the voice of reason and 
conscience is not easy. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SPIRIT AND THE SCRIPTURES. 


I do not like to see one Divine gift pitted 
against another, as if there were, or could be, any 
rivalry between what must be in their very essence 
harmonious. I hold with the old faith of our 
early Friends, who were content thankfully to re- 
ceive the Scriptures as a blessed and invaluable 
revelation of God’s will; yet so far from under- 
standing them to be the sole one, I conceive that 
one main end and intent of their being given 
forth, was to inculcate the knowledge by that 
spirit whence they themselves proceeded, to guide 
us to its teachings, to instruct us to to wait for its 
influences, under a conviction that without its un- 
foldings even the lively oracles of God’s Holy 
Writ may be to us a dead letter. If I am told 
there is a danger of these views leading to a 
fanatical trust in a fanatical inspiration of our 
own; I can only reply, that I can see no such 
danger while we seek such aid and guidance in 
simplicity, godly sincerity, and deep humility. 
Thus, I believe, were our early predecessors emi- 
nently led about and instructed. — Bernard 
Barton. 


MATCH MANUFACTURE. 


Major Noah, of the Messenger, gives an inter- 
esting account of an extensive lucifer match 
manufactory in New York. It covers five lots of 
ground, on the corner of Thirteenth Street and 
Second Avenue. The average number turned 
out is four hundred gross, or about six millions 
of matches. The machinery employed is, in 
itself, a sight worth seeing. The Major says: 

“An eight horse power steam engine on the 
first floor drives the machinery, which cuts out 
blocksof the required size from three inch plank. 
Circular saws which make 190 revolutions per 
minute, divide the blocks into the required num- 
ber of matches, turning outno less than 290,000 
per hour! “ Clark’s matches ””—a square split 
match which is generally used—is made in a 
similar way. Nor is this all the work done by 
the saws; the cases in which the matches are 
packed are also made by these “revolvers.” In 
short, the machinery does the regular work in all 
the processes, manufacturing not only 260,000 
matches per hour, but 300 round match boxes 
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twenty men are employed on the first floor.” 
There are boxes to make which give employ- 
ment to 100 women at their own houses. The 
dipping of the matches into sulphur, separating 
them into bunches, and packing them for delivery, 
employs a large number of hands, together 
amounting to about 200 men, boys and girls. 





BALLOON EXPERIMENT AT THE ADMIRALTY. 


Mr. G. Shepherd, C. E., attended the Admi- 
ralty on Friday, and despatched several balloons 
from the summit of the building as experiments, 


the result of which was to determine the Lords of 


the Admiralty whether they should adopt this 
mode in the search for Sir John Franklin. They 
were filled with hydrogen gas, and the largest took 
up 2500 slips of different colored paper, having 
printed directions for the finders; and the slow 
match was so arranged as to drop small bundles 
every four or five miles. On being liberated they 
took an easterly direction over the city of London, 
over which some of the papers were seen to drop. 
Several of these experiments have been made in 
the last few weeks, which have proved highly 
satisfactory, papers having been returned from 
Sussex, Kent, Isle of Wight, Essex, and many 
other distant places. The suggestion bids fair to 
be of much importance in the Arctic regions, 
where a party could only travel eight or ten 
miles per day; while the balloon would proceeed 
at the rate of forty miles per hour, distributing 
its silent but cheering messages to the finders in 
its progress. —Liv. Times. 





INSTINCT OF THE BEAVER. 


A beaver arrived in this country in the winter 


of 1825, very young, being small and woolly, and 


without the covering of long hair that marks the 


adult animal. It was the survivor of five or six 
which were shipped at the same time, and it was 
in a very pitiable condition, lean, and with the 
coat all clogged with pitch and tar. Good treat- 
ment quickly restored it to health ; it grew apace, 
plumped out, and the fur became clean and in 
good condition. Kindness soon made it familiar. 
When called by its name *“ Binny,” it generally 
answered with a little low plaintive ery, and came 
to its owner. The hearth-rug was its favourite 
haunt in a winter evening, and thereon it would 
lie stretched out at its length sometimes on its 
back, sometimes on its side, and sometimes on its 
belly, expanding its webbed toes to secure the full 
action of u comfortable fire on them, but always 
near its master. The building instinct showed 
itself early. Before it had been a week in its new 
quarters, as soon as it was let out of its cage, and 
materials were placed in its way, it immediately 
went towork. Its strength, even before it was 
half grown, was great. It would drag along a 
large sweeping-brush, or a warming-pan, grasping 








the handle with its teeth so that it came over its 
shoulder, and advancing with the load in ap 
oblique direction, till it arrived at the point where 
it wished to place it. 


The long and large mate. 
rials were always taken first, and two of the lon. 


gest were generally laid crosswise, with one of the 
ends of each touching the wall, and the other ends 


projecting out into the room. The area formed 
by the crossed brushes and the wall he would fill 
up with hand-brushes, rush baskets, books, boots, 
sticks, cloths, dried turf, or anything portable. 
As the work grew high he supported himself on 
his tail, which propped him up admirably; and 
he would often, after Jaying on one of his building 
materials, sit up over against it, appearing to con- 
sider his work, or, as the country people say, 
“judge it.” This pause was sometimes followed 
by changing the position of the material “judged,” 
and sometimes it was left in its place. It bas 
been asserted, and in some degree proved, that 
the song of birds depends qn that which they first 
hear; but their nestmaking seems to be the result 
of innate instinct. Binny must have been cap- 
tured too young to have seen any of the building 
operations of his parents or their co-mates, but bis 
instinct impelled him to go to work under the 
most unfavourable circumstances ; and he busied 
himself as earnestly in constructing a dam, in a 
room up three pair of stairs in London, as if he 
had been laying his foundation in a stream or 


lake in Upper Canada.—Liv. Times. 





COLOSSAL BIRDS OF NEW ZEALAND. 


At the last meeting of the Geological Society 
of London, Dr. Mantell, in illustration of a me- 
moir on a large collection of fossils and rock spe- 
cimens lately received from his son, Walter 
Mantell, of New Zealand, exhibited some highly 
interesting remains of the colossal birds of that 
country. Among them were skulls and mandi- 
bles, egg-shells, and enormous bones of the hinder 
extremities. The most remarkable were the 
entire series of bones composing the legs and feet 
of the same individual Dinormis giganteus, found 
in a morass at Waikonuiti, on the Middle Island, 
standing erect, the one a yard in advance of the 
other, as if the bird had been mired in the swamp 
and perished on the spot. The entire length of 
the foot of the original must have been sixteen 
inches, and its greatest breudth eighteen inches, 
and the height of the bird nearly ten feet— Jb. 





INFLUENCE OF HABIT ON WILD ANIMALS. 


When travelling from Liverpool to London by 
the mail train (8} hours) on May 7, 1846, I re- 
marked that partridges, pheasants, hares, and rab- 
bits, though near the train, were not in the least 
alarmed by it, as rooks and ringdoves were,— 
all of the many birds of these two species having 
changed their quarters to some distance. I was 
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struck by the indifference of the rab- 
po although within thirty yards, did not 
wa erect their ears to listen to the sound. I 
have no doubt the case was very different when 
the trains first started, and that these four species, | 
which are now regardless of them, quickly fled at 
their approach; but experience having taught 
them that they have nothing to fear, they are now 
as indifferent to the loudly rushing train as to the 
gently passing wind. When subsequently travel- 
ling by this railway, I observed that a partridge, 
which had been close to where the engine passed, 
(perhaps dusting itself on the road,) was obliged 
to move out of the way. It then flew merely a 
few yardsup the grassy bank, and alighted within 
the railway enclosure. — Thompson's Natural 


History of Ireland. 





INGENIOUS INSECTS. 


This numerous, but minute race of beings, 
seem indeed, everywhere to have anticipated hu- 
man invention. While some nations carved their 
records on wood, stone and metal; while others 
of a later period, employed the bark of trees, the 
skins of animals, or even, when the papyrus was | 
rendered fit, by artificial means, for the trans- | 
mission of language—the wasp was manufactur- 
ing, before their eyes, a white and durable pa- | 
per. The papyrus was prepared for writing by 
simple pressing and polishing; the wasp formed | 
the woody fibres into a pulp and spread them into 
paper, by exactly the same principle that it is | 
now manufactured by the united aid of art and 
science. It was not till recently that the paper- | 
makers discovered that other vegetable substances 
than linen and cotton might be converted 
into paper, and these other substances the wasp 
employs. Thus has this insect been laboring at 
her manufacture since her first creation, at the 
same time that mankind were arriving, by almost 
imperceptible degrees, at the art of fabricating it ; 
and even now is she in some respects, more skill- 
ful than our paper-makers. One great excellence 
in paper is its tenacity ; and while many manu- 
facturers cut the material in short bits, the wasp 
takes care to retain long fibres, thus preserving 
its strength. 

_ Notwithstanding the infancy of the science of 
insects, there seems hardly a mechanic art which 
has not in some form or other been seen displayed 
in their structure or motions. The saw-fly is not 
among the least worthy of notice in this particu- 
lar. The instrument from which it derives its 
hamec, 1s a very finely contrived saw, made of a 
horny substance, and adapted to penetrating 
branches of wood where eggs are to be deposited. 
Each of these flies is furnished with two saws, 
which do not move simultaneously, but have an 
alternate motion, one being advanced while the 
other 18 retracted ; and as they are extremely fine, 
it 18 necessary that they should not be bent dur- 
ing the operation; they are accordingly fitted at 
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the back into a groove in a thicker piece, thus 
resembling exactly the small tenon-saws of join- 
ers. Qn the back they are furnished with small 
teeth, thus combining at the same time the pro- 
perties of the saw and of the rasp or file. 

We may see a process similar to that which 
the cooper employs, in the willow-leaf roller, a 
caterpillar which constructs its nest by joining 
the edges of several leaves together, and strength- 
ening the whole by threads passing round them 
after the manner of hoops. A contrivance similar 
to the diving-bell is exhibited in the water-grub 
of a two-winged fly, which has the power of carry- 
ing down with it from the surface of the water, 
a sufficiency of air for breathing, in a small vessel 
situated at the extremity of its body. The Same 
principle is seen in some other water-grubs, 
which have long tubes extending upwards to the 
surface. The gnat constructs a boat of her eggs, 
and, as Kirby remarks, “the most violent agita- 
tion of the water cannot sink it, and what is 
more extraordinary, and a property still a de- 
sideratum in our life boats, though hollow, it 
never becomes filled with water, even though ex- 
posed.”’ A species of moth forms a thatched 
covering for her eggs, which not only protects 
them from the wet, but being made of a downy 
substance, such as chemists have proved to be 
the best non-conductors, it prevents the escape of 
heat. We have the art of wire-drawing in the 
spider; as well as in the 

“€ Millions of spinning worms 
That, in their green shops, weave the smooth haired 
silk ;”’ 

and what is not the less wonderful, all these arts 
are performed by means of instruments of the 
most perfect finish, which require the aid of 
powertul magnifying glasses to discover their 
construction.— Youths’ Penny Gazette. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The Report of T. Butler King, respecting his 
mission to California, and the condition of the 
country, have been presented tothe public. It is 
an able document, and of great length. The 
Steamer in which he sailed, carried the first in- 
formation to the people of California that Con- 
gress had failed to establish a government there. 
The following account is given of the situation of 
California when this intelligence was received. 


The discovery of the gold mines had attracted 
avery large number of citizens of the United 
States to that territory, who had never been 
accustomed to any other than American law, ad- 
ministered by American courts. There they found 
their rights of property and person subject to the 
uncertain, and frequently most oppressive, opera- 
tion of laws written in a language they did not 
understand, and founded on principles, in many 
respects, new to them. They complained that the 
alcades, or judges, most of whom had been ap- 
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pointed or elected before the immigration had 
commenced, were not lawyers by education or 
profession ; and, being Americans, they were, of 
course, unacquainted with the laws of Mexico, or 
the principles of the civil law on which they are 
founded. 

As our own laws, except for the collection of 
revenue, the transmission of the mails and estab- 
lishment of post offices, had not been extended 
over that Territory, the laws of Mexico, as they 
existed at the conclusion of the treaty with Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo, regulating the relations of the 
inhabitants of California with each other, neces- 
sarily remained in force; yet, there was not a 
single volume containing those laws, as far as I 
know or believe, in the whole Territory, except, 
perhaps, in the Governor's office, at Monterey. 

The magistrates, therefore, could not procure 
them, and the administration of justice was, ne- 
cessarily, as unequal and fluctuating as the opin- 
ions of the judges were conflicting and variable. 

There were no fee-bills to regulate costs, and, 
consequently, the most cruel exactions, in many 
instances, were practised. 

The greatest confusion prevailed respecting 
titles to property, and the decision of suits, in- 
volving the most important rights, and very large 
sums of money depended upon the dictum of the 
judge. 

The sale of the Territory by Mexico to the 
United States had necessarily cut off or dissolved 
the laws regulating the granting or procuring 
titles to land; and, as our own land-laws had not 
been extended over it, the people were compelled 
to receive such titles as were offered to them, with- 
out the means of ascertaining whether they were 
valid or not. 

Litigation was so expensive and precarious, 
that injustice and oppression were frequently 
endured, rather than resort to so uncertain a re- 
medy. 

Towns and cities were springing into existence 
—many of them without charters or any legal 
right to organize municipal authorities, or to tax 
property or the citizens, for the establishment of 
a police, the erection of prisons, or providing any 
of those means for the protection of life and pro- 
perty which are so necessary in all civil commu- 
nities, and especially among a people mostly 
strangers to each other. 

Nearly one million and a half of dollars had 
been paid into the custom-houses as duties on im- 
ported goods, before our revenue laws had been 
extended over the country ; and the people com- 
plained bitterly that they were thus heavily taxed 
without being provided with a government for 
their protection, or laws which they could under- 
stand, or allowed the right to be represented in 
the councils of the nation. 

Whilst anxiously waiting the action of Con- 
gress, oppressed and embarrassed by this state of 
affairs, and feeling the pressing necessity of ap- 
plying such remedies as were in their power, and 





circumstances seemed to justify, they resolved tp 
eubstitute laws of their own for the existing sys. 
tom, and to establish tribunals for their proper 
and faithful administration. 

The discovery of the vast metallic and minera] 
wealth of her mountains had attracted to her, jp 
the space of twelve months, more than one hup. 
dred thousand people; an extensive commerce 
had sprung up with China, the ports of Mexico 
on the Pacific, Chili, and Australia. 

Hundreds of vessels from the Atlantic ports of 
the Uniou, freighted with our manufactures and 
agricultural products, and filled with our fellow 
citizens, had arrived, or were on their passage 
round Cape Horn; so that in the month of June 
last, there were more than three hundred sea-go. 
ing vessels in the port of San Francisco. 

California has a border on the Pacific of ten 
degrees of latitude, and several important harbors 
which have never been surveyed ; nor is there a 
buoy, a beacon, a light-house, or a fortification on 
the whole coast. 

There are no docks for the repair of national or 
mercantile vessels nearer than New York, a dis. 
tance of some twenty thousand miles round Cape 
Horn. 

All these things, together with the prorer re. 
gulations of the gold region, the quicksilver mines, 
the survey and disposition of the public lands, the 
adjustment of land titles, the establishment of a 
mint and of marine hospitals, required the imme- 
diate formation of a more perfect civil government 
than California then bad, and the fostering care 
of Congress and the Executive. 

California had, as it were by magic, become a 
State of great wealth and power. One short year 
had given her a commercial importance but little 
inferior to that of the most powerful of the old 
States. She had passed her minority at a single 
bound, and might justly be regarded as fully en- 
titled to take her place as an equal among her 
sisters of the Union. 

When, therefore, the reality became known to 
the people of that Territory that the Government 
had done nothing to relieve them from the evils 
and embarrassments under which they were suf- 
fering, and seeing no probability of any change 
on the subject which divided Congress, they 
adopted, with most unexampled unanimity and 
promptitude, the only course which lay open to 
them—the immediate formation of a State (o- 
vernment. 

They were induced to take this step not only for 
the reason that it promised the most speedy re- 
medy for present difficulties, but because the great 
and rapidly growing interests of the Territory 
demanded it; and all reflecting men saw, at 4 
glance, that it ought not to be any longer, and 
could not under any circumstances, be much 
longer postponed. 

They not only considered themselves best qu2- 
lified, but that they had the right to decide, as far 
they were concerned, the embarrassing question 
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had thus far deprived them of a regularly organ- | to be, to find competent men who were willing to 


‘zed civil government. They believed that, in 
forming a constitution, they had a right to estab- 
lish or prohibit slavery, and that, in their action 
as a Slate, they would be sustained by the North 
and the South. 

In taking this step they proceeded with all the 
regularity which has ever characterized the Ame- 
rican people, in discharging the great and im- 
portant duties of self-government. 

In relation to his supposed influence upon the 
form of the government eatablished in California, 
he gives the fullowing account : 


I arrived at San Francisco on the morning of 
the 4th of June. The Steamer in which I wasa 
passenger did not stop at Monterey; I therefore 
did not see General Riley, nor had I any commu- 
nication with him until about the middle of the 
month, when he came to San Francisco. A few 
days after my arrival, his proclamation calling a 
convention to form a State Constitution, dated the 
third of June, was received. 

The people acted in compliance with what they 
believed to be the views of Congress, and con- 
formably to the recommendations of the procla- 
mation: and proceeded on the day appointed, 
to elect members to a convention for the purpose 
of forming a Constitution, to be regularly sub- 
mitted to the people for their ratification or rejec- 
tion, and, if approved to be presented to Congress, 
with a prayer for the admission of California, as a 
State, into the Union. 

I desire here to make a brief and emphatic re- 
ply to the various unjust and most extraordinary 
accusations and insinuations which have been 
made repecting the movements of the people of 
California in forming their State Government. 

I had no secret instructions, verbal or written, 
from the President, or any one else, what to say 
tothe people of California on the subject of slavery; 
hor was it ever hinted or intimated to me that I 
was expected to attempt to influence their action 
in the slightest degree on that subject. That I 
never did, the people of California will bear me 
witness. In that Territory there was none of the 
machinery of party or of the press ; and it is even 
more absurd to suppose that any secret influences, 
for or against slavery, could have been used there, 
than it would be to believe that they could be 
successfully employed in Maryland or Georgia, 

I therefore declare all assertions and insinua- 
tions, that [ was secretly instructed to, or that I 
did in any way, attempt to influence the people of 
California to exclude slavery from their Terri- 
tory, to be without foundation. 

The election of delegates to the convention 
proceeded regularly in pursuance of the proposed 
mode of holding it, and, as far as I am informed, 


no — were asked whether a candidate was 
a Whig or a Democrat, or whether he was from 
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make the sacrifice of time which a proper discharge 
of their duties would require. 

As soon after my arrival at San Francisco as 
the arrangements of General Smith would permit, 
I proceeded with him to the interior of the coun- 
try, for the purpose of examining the gold regions, 
and other interesting and important portions of it. 
I did not return until the 16th of August. The 
election had taken place when I was in the moun- 
tains; I was taken iJ] on the 20th of that month, 
and was confined to my bed and my room more 
than two months. 

The convention met on the 1st of September. 
So it will be seen that I was not present where 
any election was held ; nor had I any thing todo 
with selecting or bringing out candidates; and 
my illness is sufficient proof that I did not, and 
could not, bad I been disposed, exercise any in- 
fluence in the convention, which was sitting one 
hundred and thirty miles from where I was, 

Some intimations or assertions, as I am inform- 
ed have been thrown cut that the South was not 
fairly represented in the convention. I am told 
by two of the members of Congress elect from 
California, who were members of the convention, 
that of the thirty-seven delegates designated in 
General Riley’s proclamation, sixteen were from 
slaveholding, ten from non-slaveholding States, 
and eleven who were citizens of California under 
the Mexican government, and that ten of those 
eleven came from districts below 36 deg. 30 min. 
So that there were in the convention twenty-six 
of the thirty-seven members from the slaveholding 
States, and from places south of the Missouri 
compromise line. 

It appears, on the journal of the convention, 
that the clause in the constitution excluding sla- 
very, passed unanimously. 





CULTURE OF COTTON IN AFRICA. 
A treaty has been concluded, by which the 


Danish settlements in Africa, on the Gold 
Coast, have been ceded to Great Britain. It is 
stated that there is reason to believe that, with 
suitable encouragement, asupply of cotton of very 
good quality, might be obtained from that part 
of Africa, where it is now produced, in some 
quantity and of very good quality, by the natives 
for their own use.—.Mass. Spy. 





From the Farmer and Mechanic. 


THE OHIO INDESTRUCTIBLE MINERAL PAINT. 


A paragraph in the last number of the Far- 
mer and Mechanic, asking for information in 
regard to this valuable article, induces me to 
state the result of my own experiments with it. 
I have used it on tin, wood, iron, canvass and 
brick, and find it exceedingly well adapted to 
either. For tin roofing it works exceedingly 
well, becoming in 24 hours sufliciently set to 
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resist storms, and continues to indurate for 
several months until it becomes a perfect stone 
coating, apparently sufficient, when three good 
coats are applied, to endure for half a century. 
Applied to wood covering, whether on the roof 
or sides of buildings, it is equally valuable. It 
sets os soon as ordinary lead paint, and as when 
used on tin, continues to harden gradually until 
it becomes perfectly indurated or like slate. In 
this state a quantity of glowing anthracite coal, 
or a small charcoal fire kindled on the surface of 
the wood thus painted, has no effect other than 
to char the wood underneath, decomposing or 
removing the paint. Any thing like cinders or 
burning materials driven through the air and 
falling on wood thus covered with the paint, 
would fail to ignite the wood at all. For can- 
vass or burlap roofs or other covering, it requires 
three coats, and forms a perfect protection from 
the elements, and is apparently as durable as 
metal. For iron it seems to adhere with great 
tenacity, and forms a perfect incorrosive surface 
protecting it from all the effects of exposure to 
the atmosphere. For brick or stucco work this 
paint seems to be invaluable, as two or three 
coats of it on the surface completely preclude 
moisture and obviate the great evil attendant 
on brick dwellings, arising from the absorption 
and retention of moisture from the outside. In 
short I have tested its qualities in a most thorough 
manner, and have full confidence in the extraordi- 
nary properties claimed for it by the proprietor. 
The article thus tested was of various colors and 
furnished by Mr. W. H. Starr, 67 Beckman 
street, New York, who is general agent for the 
same, and has issued a pamphlet with full de- 
scription, directions, &c., in regard to this paint. 


H. S. 


RAT KILLING IN PARIS, 


Galignani’s Messenger gives the following ac- 
count of a late battle against the rats of Paris: 

“A terrible battle against the rats in the 
sewers of Paris, which are 150 leagues in extent, 
commenced on the night of Saturday. The re- 
sult up to this time is said to be the destruction 
of 250,000 rats, and it is expected that by the 
first of next month, the number will have reached 
600,000. The municipal authorities are of opin- 
ion that by making four battles a year, Paris will 
be rid of these detrucive vermin. Several plans 
of destruction were made use of by the different 
brigades of sewermen ; but that which was found 
most successful, was the placing of a large leather 
sack, in which a large piece of mutton tallow had 
been placed—a dainty of which these animals are 
very found—at the corner of each sewer, and to- 
wards which the animals were driven.” 

The Union, in giving an account of the affair, 
says : “ The 250,000 rats were all of grey Nor- 
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aside by the men as a curiosity, to be presented 
to the collection of animals at the Jardin deg 
Plantes. 
tip of the nose, these two rats measured fifty-one 


From the extremity of the tail to the 


centimetres (nearly twenty inches English.) 


Their eyes are red, like those of white mice, and 
their coats are as black and glossy as the silk oy 
a hat. 
one of the Norway rats was literally devoured, jy 


The ferocity of these animals is such that 


ten minutes, by the two Hnglish rats above mep. 
tioned. 

“The animals, after their capture, were al] 
taken to the Ils des Ravageurs, where they were 
killed and skinned, an operation that was not 
performed without much danger. The skins 
bring from $18 to $20 per thousand. They are 
purchased by the glove makers. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Semi-Annual Examination will commence 
on Second-day, the 8th inst.. and terminate at noon 
on the Pourth:day following. Copies of the order 
of Examination may be had at this office. 

4th mo., 2d. 





NO ONE WILL SEE ME. 


* No one will see me!” said little John Day, 

For his father and mother were out of the way, 
And he was at home all alone; 

‘¢No one will see me !”’ so he climbed on a chair, 

And peeped in the cupboard to spy what was there, 
Which of course he ought not to have done. 


There stood in the cupboard, so sweet and so nice, 
A plate of plum-cake, in full many a slice, 
And apples so ripe and so fine ; 
‘¢ Now no one will see,” said John to himself, 
As he stretched out his arm to reach up to the shelf, 
«« This apple at least shall be mine.” 


John paused, and put back the nice apple so red, 
For he thought of the words his kind mother had said, 
When she left all these things in his care; 
« And no one will see me,” thought he, “ is not true, 
For l’ve read that God sees us in all that we do, 
And is with us wherever we are.” 


Well done, John! Your mother and father obey, 

Try ever to please them and mind what they say, 
Even when they are absent from you; 

And never forget, that though no one be nigh 

You cannot be hid from the glance of God's eye, 
Who notices all that you do. 





ITEMS. 


The trial of Dr. Webster was closed on Seventh 
day afternoon, the 30th ult.; the charge was given 
by Chief Justice Shaw, and the Jury retired at 8 
o'clock to deliberate upon their verdict. About 
11 o'clock they came into court and rendered @ 
verdict of Guilty.’ On Second day morning last, 
the prisoner was brought into Court, and ser-tence 
of Death was passed upon him. 

John C. Calhoun, whose health has long been 


precarious, died on the morning of 31st ult. at his 


wegian breed, except from 500 to 600 black, or lodgings in Washington. He was about 68 years 


English rats. 


Two of these animals were put’ old. 





